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Agricultural Periodicals in the U. States. 


‘Twenty years since there was but a single periodical 
in this country devoted to the great interests of agri. 
culture; and though much talent and ability was dis- 
played by the conductor, it barely existed through some 
two or three of its first years. This paper was the 
American Farmer, published by J. 8. Skinner, Esq. at 
Baltimore. Ina country where ten.twelfths of the in. 
habitants were farmers,—a country that supported some 
5 or 600 political papers,—the propriety of asingle Agri- 
cultural Journal, was by many considered problemati-. 
cal. The experiment succeeded, however, and the util. 
ity of the paper was so obvious, and its benefit to the 
community so great, that it was soon placed on a firm 
basis. After issuing some 17 or 18 years it was discon. 
tinued, or rather issued under a new name. After the 
American Farmer was established firmly, the Proven 
Boy was commenced at Albany, by S. Southwick, Esq. 
and was the means of diffusing much valuable informa- 
tion, and exciting inquiry and emulation among far- 
mers. From some cause tle Plough Boy did not re- 
ccive the encouragement such a work required, and 
after a publication for a few years was finally discon. 
tinued. Another journal, well conducted and rendering 
tie cause of agriculture much service, was established 
in 1828, at New York, by S. Fleet, Esq. which was 
discontinued only some two years since in consequence 
of the losses sustained by the publisher in the great fire 
of New York in 1836. ‘This journal was the New Yorx 
Fanmer. We have mentioned these pioncer journals, 
not only because they were the first, or among the first 
in time in this country, but because they did much to- 
wards convincing agriculturists that the system of cul- 
tivating the soil in this country was miserably deficient, 
that great improvements might be made in the prepara. 
tion of implements, in the management of manures, 
and in the general order of a farm; and.none were so 
perfect in the business as not to be capable of being in- 
structed, They convinced many that agriculture was of 
itself one of the noblest of sciences, that knowledge was 
€sscatial to its successful pursuits, and that no man was 
born a farmer any more than a lawyer, physician or 
divine, ‘ 

In giving a catalogue of existing agricultural periodi- 
Cils in this country, we shall, so far as we are able, no- 
tice them according to the time they have been publish- 
cd, merely stating that the number we haye before us, 
admonishes us that we must be briefin our estimate of 
their character and merit where, time has admitted of 
development in these respects. 

_ The New Enouanp Farmer is the oldest of our ex- 
isting agricultural publications. It has reached its 
Seventeenth volume; and bids fair we think to run a 
long career of usefulness. Mr. Fessenden was its for. 
mer able condudtor; on his death it came under the 
Supervision of the talented Commissioner of Agricul. 
‘ure for Massachusetts, the Rev, Itenry Colman, and 
the great advantage, he enjoys in virtue of his office, 


are made subservient to the general diffusion fsound 
agricultural knowedge through the Farmer, as well as 
his annual reports. The N. E. Farmer is published in 
the quarto form, weekly, at $2 50 per annum. 

The Sovrnean Acricuttunist is the next on our list, 
the first number of the twelfth volume being now be- 
fore us. It is published at Charleston, 8. C., editor,B. R. 
Carroll, in monthly numbers of about 50 pages, at $5 00 
per annum. It is well conducted, but principally de- 
voted to the culture of southern productions, as cotton, 
rice, sugar, &c. and affords many interesting examples 
of the amount and profits of slave labor, compared with 
that of the free cultivator of the soil. 

Our own paper, the Genesee Farmer, is next. The 
Weekly Farmer has reached the ninth volume, and the 
Monthly Farmer the fourth. Both are in the quarto 
form, the first containing 8 and the last 16 pages each 
number. Weekly $2 00, Monthly 50 cents per annum. 
Of its character and merits we shall be excused from 
speaking, any further than to say, that it is intended for 
circulation through our whole country ; that we design 
it shal] at least equal, in practical utility, any similar 
publication in the United States ; and that a most rapid. 
ly increasing circulation, convinces us that our exertions 
are not unappreciated by our farming brethren. 

The Farmers’ Recister, published at Petersburg, 
Va. is a monthly periodical of 64 pages at $5 00 per 
annum ; editor, Edmund Ruffin, The Register stands 
deservedly in the front rank of American agricultural 
papers. The industry of the editor, his sound practical 
views, his acquaintance with the principles that govern 
vegetation, as developed in his valuable Essay on Lime 
as a manure, and his frecdom of all cant and humbug, 
have united to give the Register a deservedly high char. 
acter, which we trust it will long sustain. Such peri- 
odicals, while they contribute to the knowledge, elevate 
the profession of the farmer, and do much towards pla. 
cing him in the commanding position to which the par. 
amount utility of his avocation entitles him. ‘The Re. 
gister has reached its seventh volume. 

Tho Maine Farmer is a valuable journal, published 
at Winthrop in Maine, by Mr. Holmes, weekly, quarto, 
at $2 00 perannum. It has entered upon its seventh 
volume. In one respect the Maine Farmer differs from 
any agricultural paper with which we are acquainted. 
It has a legal department, devoted to the discussion of 
such questions as are apt to arise among farmers, and 
which may be exceedingly useful in preventing expen- 
sive lawsuits among neighbors. 

The Farmer anp Garpener of Baltimore, edited by 
E. P. Roberts, is the worthy successor of the American 
Farmer, which we have mentioned as the earliest agri. 
cultural periodical in the United States. It is weekly, 
quarto, and furnished at $2 50 perannum. No paper 
in the country has done more for the silk cause than 
the Farmer, and few understand the matter in all its 
bearings than the able editor of that journal. The Farmer 
has also taken a lively interest in the production of im. 
proved cattle aud sheep, and in this way has rendered 
essential aid to the cause of agriculture. 

Tue Yankee Farmer, Portland, Maine, weekly, 
quarto, S. W. Cole, editor, now in its the fifth volume, 
$2 a year. 

The Oxnro Farmer, S. Medary, editor, is the name of 
a quarto, semi-monthly journal, published at Columbus, 
Ohio, $1 00 per annum. It has, like the preceding, 
reached the fifth volume. This journal has given ma- 
ny valuable original papers on subjects connected with 
farming and horticulture, and has evidently exerted a 
most favorable influence on tho agriculture of the vi- 
cinity. 

The Macazixe or Horticuiture anv Borany, is 2 
Boston Monthly publication, edited by C. M. Hovey, of 
which the object is sufficiently indicated by the title. It 

is eminently useful to the florist and gardener, and con- 











tains engravings occasioually of rare and curious plants. 
j 


ones 00 per annum ; 40 pages in a num. 
r. 

The Axzany Cuttivator, conducted by Jesse Buel, 
has just entered upon its fifth year, under flattering 
auspices. It is published monthly, 16 pages quarto, at 
$1 00 per annum. The well known talent and indus. 
try of the editor, and his rare combination of scientific 
and practical knowledge in matters relating to agricul. 
ture, have given the Cultivatora high character and 
standing among agricultural periodicals. Its circula. 
tion is extensive. 

The Franxuin Farmer, published at Frankfort, Ky., 
by F. D. Pettit, weekly, quarto, at $2 00 per annum, 
is one of the most spirited and ably conducted journals 
west of the Allegany mountains. In every thing rela. 
ting tothe improvement of cattle and swine, it is with- 
out a rival, and on the general topics of agriculture it 
has done much to introduce a more scientific and ra. 
tional system into that state. It is now in its second 
volume. 

The Farmers’ Caninet is published monthly at Phila. 
delphia, by , in numbers of 32 pages octavo, at 
$1 00 per annum. It is an excellent work, has an able 
corps of contributors, and a good circulation. A part 
of Pennsylvania furnishes some of the best specimens 
of farming in the United States; and the diffusion of 
such works as the Cabinet among an industrious popu- 
lation will have a tendency to greatly inerease the num. 
ber of such examples. 

The Inprana Farmer is published weekly at Indiana- 
polis, at $2 50 per anuum, quarto, by Osborn & Wil- 
lets ; and though not exclusively devoted to agriculture, 
has exerted a favorable influence on the farming com. 
munity of that flourishing state. 

The Tennessee Farmer, Jonesbaro’, 16 pages octa- 
vo, monthly, at $1 per annum, J. F. Deaderick, editor. 
This is the first agricultuaal paper issued in Tennessee, 
and is now in its third volume. 





cultuaal works of standard merit, (“‘entire, compiled, 
abridged and original.”) It is published at New York, 
40 large octavo pages monthly, by S. Fleet, former edi- 
tor of the New York Farmer. ‘The talents of the 
edltor, and the ample field before him for selection, gives 
the promise of an excellent work ; and the numbers al. 
ready before the public, (the second volume is entered 
upon) show that any reasonable expectations will not 
be disappointed. 

Tue Sirx Cutrtvnist, the first and a very valuable 
publication on that subject,—was published at Hartford, 

(Conn.) for three years—and we believe it is still con. 

tinued at Weathersfield, though we have not seen it for 

the last year. 

The Practica, Farmer, Mechanicsburg, Pa, « 
monthly quarto of 8 pages, at $1 a year. 

American Ture Reoister axp Srortunc Maca- 
z1NE.—This Magazine has entered on its tenth volume, 
and has been transferred frem Baltimore to New York, 
and is now under the supervision of T. O. Porter, Esq. 
of the “Spirit of the Times ;” monthly octavo, $5 a year. 

None of the following publications have completed 
their first volume and many of them have but just ap- 
peared. To express a definite opinion respecting such, 
would ‘in most cases be a premature act ; but some of 
them come forward under such auspices as to lead to 
high expectations from their circulation among the ag- 
ricultural community. 

The Miama Pismne, quarto, semi-monthly, $1 00 
per annum, published by W. Appleton, Xenia, Ohio, 
No. 2, vol. 1. 

Souruern Cunrivator, Columbia, Tennessee, large 
quarto, semi-monthly, $2 00 per annum, David Clay- 
ton, publisher. A respectable paper we think, and de- 
voted to agriculture and the kindred sciences. Vol. 1. 


No. 7. 
Western Farmer, Franklin, Tennessee, mouthly, 





“The Rurat Reposrrory is a monthly reprint of agri. - 
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quarto, (4 pages) F. Moore, editor, $1 00 per annum. || their interests cannot well be denied. There would 


Vol. 1, No. 7. seem then to be room for as many, or even more papers 

The Cumser.ann Farmer, Gallatin, Tenn., monthly || such as we have noticed, than are now issued, but that 
at @la year. Vol.1, No. 6. J. A. Browning & Co. || evenall these cay succeed, is to say the least problematical. 
publishers. It may be doubted whether all the above papers circu. 

Farmers’ Montuty Visrrorn, Concord, New Hamp. || late more than 100,000 copies, and of these three-fourths 
shire, Hon. Isaac Hill, editor, quarto, 16 pages, well I of the whole are issued by some five or six of the jour- 
got up, and published at 75 cents per annum. This || nals. A paper devoted to agrieulture, to the arts or 
monthly paper we are led to believe is destined to take a || sciences, or even to literature, occupies very different 


when beds are made, and seeds planted; and from the 
seeds of grasses, weeds, &c., thus introduced the labor 
of keeping the garden clean, (and nothing looks worse 
than a garden filled with weeds,) will be four-fold to 
what it would be were proper manure or compost used 

In preparing the earth for the reception of garden 
seeds, there is no danger of making it too fine. In soils 


| that are coarse, and not properly pulverized, the finer 





high rank among agricultural periodicals ; and we think | ground from a political journal; and it by no means 


it speaks well for the cause of the farmer, when men || follows that, because every county supports one or two 


| 


kinds of seeds are with difficulty brought into contact 
with the earth, and frequently fail of germinating from 
this cause; and the secdsman is compelled to bear tho 








who have attained to some of the highest offices in the || of the latter, that the same will be done by the former. || blame that properly attaches to the imperfect prepara. 


gift of the people, are willing to devote their talents | 
and the information they must have acquired, to the | 
diffusion of agricultural knowledge. Gov. Hill's Month. | 
ly Visitor, we predict, will be a welcome guest with | 
thousands of our farmers. Hi 

Wisconsin Cutturist, Milwaukee, Wisconsia ‘Terri. || 
tory, semi-monthly, quarto, $1 OU perannum. W. P. 
Proudfit, editor. | 

The Nationat Sitk Worm, puarto, (4 pages) Phila. || 
delphia, price $1 00. ‘Thomas C. Clark, editor. i emulation and excellence; and we cannot but think | 

Cuesnire Farmer, Keene, New Hampshire, quarto, || 


individuals; men of scientific resources, and men of 
practical skill; acquainted with the modes of agri- 
cultural or mechanical manipulation, as well as the | 
theories on which their business is based; and their la- | 
bors and efforts directed to produce a commcn result’ 


To multiply journals of any kind beyond the means of | 


that if in some cases of newly established journals, | 
monthly, 50 cents annually, B. Cooke, editor. the material furnished them, had been poured into some 
little paper and worthy of patronage. _ of the already existing channels of communication with | 

Micuican Acricutrurist, Detroit, H. H. Saelling, || the farming community, it would have been well 
editor, quarto, weekly, price $2 00 per annum. LItis || for both. While we cordially welcome every new la. 
a valuable paper, and should receive an ample support | 


borer to the agricultural field, we feel bound to state | 
from the farmers of that young but flourishing state. |, that in order to make an agricultural journal useful, dif- | 


Tue Marve Curtivaror, 4 pages quarto, Hallowell, || ficulties and labors of which the uninitiated are incompe- | 
W. A. Drew, editor, $1 a year. It is edited with much || tent to judge, will in al! probability be encountered, be. 
ability, and the only drawback with which we hail its || fore the success, which we trust is in store for them, 
appearance, arises from the circumstance that Maine || will be effectually secured. 
already possesses two excellent agricultural papers, and |; 
we fear that there is not room for a third. 

The Farmers’ Avvocave, Jamestown, North Caroli. || 
na, octavo, 16 pages, semi-monthly, $1 25 per annum. | 
John Sherwood, editor. Mr. Sherwood deserves credit | 
for getting up an agricultural paper in that section of || 
the United States, and the information his work diffu. |) 
ses will not be without its effect on the agriculture of |’ 
the state. 

Boston CuttivaTor, Boston; vol. 1, No. 15; weekly, 
folio, $2 00 per annum, Wm. Buckminster, editor. 
This we doubt not will be a valuable paper, though we 
are unable to pereéive the particular necessity fur an- 


A good | | 





FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


In making a selection of a spot for a garden, the 
soil should be the main thing attended to in the outset ; | 





incurring the necessary expenses, be made productive, 


| one of adeep loamy nature can be procured without too 


} much inconvenience. If the soil is not by nature suita. 


ble, it must be made so, or the attempt to have a good | 


| garden will be a failure. If it is too retentive of mois. 


ture, itis probable the quantity of clay in the earth is 
other agricultural paper in that city, where the ground || disproportionate, and thorough draining must be resort- 
has been so long and ably occupied by the New Eng. 1 ed to at once. If the soil is still too adhesive, and in. | 
land Farmer. The numbers already issued evince ag- || clining to become heavy after rains, coarse sand may 
ricultural skill, and a proper spirit of enterprise. Tlicre || be put upon it till this tendency is overcome. 


is a little leaning, however, to the belligerent, which || 


i} 





It will 
not be enough, where a good garden is expected, to | 


journal, 


’ 


| be so to the depth of eighteen or twenty inches, or as || 
The Amenican Sirk Grower, octavo, (16 pages) | low as cultivated roots usually penetrate. Where it is | 

. “ bed | i] 
Burlington, N. J., Cheney & Brothers, editors, month. || 


|| intended to occupy a piece of ground permanently for || 
ly, $1 00. ‘This is one of the best publications devo. \| a garden, it will be poor policy in the end, to shrink 
ted to the silk culture in the United States ; embracing || from a thorough preparation of the earth at first. The | 
@ great variety of practical articles, the result of experi- || difference in a single year in the amount of products, |, 

ence in this country. It is got up also in very good || and the ease of working, will, in most cases, amply re- 
style, and must be useful to all who are entering upon || munerate the extra labor and expense required in pre- || 
the culture of silk. || paring rightly the soil. | 
Journar or Tur American Sitk Society, Baltimore, } When the earth is brought to be of the right kind, or | 
monthly, 40 pages octavo, $2 00 per annum, J. S. \} is so naturally, the next thing is manuring. Here ma. | 
Skinner, editor. This isa work of authority, published || ny farmers err materially. Manure for the garden || 
under the direction and patronage of the American || should be cither compost, or thoroughly rotted; and | 
Silk Society, and well edited, if the three numbers is- || as free from seeds of all kinds as it con be procured i} 
sued may serve as aspecimen. There can be no doubt || If of the proper kind in these respects there is little || 
that the silk culture must succeed in this country, but || danger of too liberal an application, or of making the 
whether societics will advance it more effectually than || ground too rich, Instead, however, of care in making 
individual enterprise remains to be seen. Such publi- || or procuring proper manure, the custom is, when the 
cations cannot, however, be otherwise than useful, as || season for ploughing the garden arrives, to go to the 
directing labor into proper channels, and thus prevent. || stable or barn yard, and with the unfermented, un. 
ing mistakes and disappointment in the outset. rotted manure of these places, to cover the earth as 
We have thus briefly noticed our agricultural perio. || deep as it can be conveniently ploughed. This prac- 
dicals, and if we have omitted any, will endeavor to || tice is most disgusting and slovenly, and adds much to 
give them a place another time. The list amounts to || the labor required to make a good garden. It is dis. 

nate ha~ one half of the whole, are still in their gusting, because rank unfermented mauure is altogether 

*  4here are probably 1,500,000 families in the || out of place in a garden, and lessens the pleasure one 
United States that are devoted to agriculture, and that || should feel in cultivating such a spot; it is slovenly as |! 
no care can keep long manure from showing itself, | 


} 


| 


| 


} 











each of these should take a paper designed to support 





} 


> . . . i} 
adequate remuneration, is to lessen the incentives to | 


for though there is scarcely any spot that may not, by || 


it is contrary to the principles of economy to select a || 
cold, wet, hard, and retentive soil, for a garden, when || 


} 


XV. Miscellaneous matters. 


| domestic economy may be made by skillful breed 


To render the first what they should be requires the tion of the soil. There is another decided advantage 
combined labors and observations of a large circle of 1 gained in making earth fine. Its power of absorption 


| is greatly increased, and when we remember that it is 
from the atmosphere that no small part of the nutrition 
| of vegetables is derived the importance of exposing as 

large a surface as possible will be at once understood, 
| This power of absorption may be increased indefinitely 
| by pulverizing the earth. 


There are few soils in which advantage is not gained 


| by making the surface into beds previous to planting. 


There is a beauty in regularity and order, even in a 
| farmer's garden, and the cultivation of all plants is 
| much facilitated by method, in putting the seeds in the 
|earth. A large proportion of garden esculents are more 
| easily cultivated in rows, than when sown broad cast, 
| or planted in hills; and in the preparation of the ground 

reference must be had to the quantity of ground re. 

quired foreach. In most soils seeds planted in beds are 
| less liable to suffer from the heavy rains which fre. 


| quently in the early part of the spring or summer, fall 
'| with such force and duration. But in whatever way 


seeds are put in the earth, it must be remembered, that 
‘tinless the ground is kept clean, stirred frequently, and 
| kept rich and fine, no profit from the garden need be 
expected. With these things kept steadily in view, 
there is searcely a possibility of a failure. 


| 
; 





MR. COLMAN’S 2d REPORT. 


We have received from the talented and respected 


author, the Rev. H. Coiman, his second report, made to 


the legislature of Massachusetts, in pursuance of his 
office and duties, as agricultural commissioner of that 
state. It isa most interesting volume of some 200 pa- 
_ ges, alike creditable to the indastry and skill of the wri- 
ter, and honorable to the state that is thus aiding the 
improvement and rapid development of her resources. 
‘The present report is mostly confined to an agricul. 
tural survey of the county of Berkshire, and is the most 


complete performance of the kind yet exhibited in this 
should, we think, be eschewed, as out of place in such a tj have the surface earth only rich and friable ; it should 1 


gountry. It embraces—I. A general description of the 
county. JI. Crops. III. Dairy husbandry. IV. Dai- 
ry stock. V. Amount of dairy produce. VI. Neat 
cattle. VII. Swine. VIII. Manures. IX. Farm 
buildings. X. Shakers’ establishments. XI. Experi- 
ments andimprovements. XII. Farm Reports. XIII. 
Agricultural statistics. XIV. Agricultural society. 
| XVI. Desirable agricul- 
tutural improvements. XVII. Agricultural machine- 
ry. XVIII. Conclusion, With an appendix containing 
several valuable papers, letters, &c., that could not be 


| conveniently embraced in the body of the work. Sheep 


culture is deferred till the next report, which is nearly 


ready. 


The information and suggestions under these several 
chapters are of the most valuable kind, and such as we 


|| think every farmer in Old Berkshire will be anxious to 


possess. Indeed we should be glad were a copy in the 


hands of every farmer through the length and breadth 


of the states. ‘The details are ample, and on important 
points sufficiently minute to show the different modes 
adopted in the cultivation of the severa] crops, an 
point out those that promise to be the most advail 
tagcous. The report on the dairy husbandry is the best 
we have known in this country, and conclusively shows 
from facts, what vast improvements in this branch 
ing 
animals and care in the dairy. ‘To illustrate this we 
inay mention the proceeds of some of the dairics * 
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Berkshire. We selectat random. In Stockbridge one | 


dairy of 20 cows gave 5,000 lbs. of cheese, and 700 
lbs. of butter, which sold for $590. In Cheshire 23 
cows gave 12,000 Ibs. of cheese, and 500 lbs. of butter. 
30 cows gave 14,000 lbs. of cheese and 500 Ibs of but. 
ter. The practice of this dairyman is to give to his 
cows, spring and fall, boiled corn in the ear, perhaps a 
dozen ears a day to each cow; or a mess of rye meal, 
about two quarts to each cow. On one farm, “in 40 
days of the best of the season, 39 cows produced 4,000 
pounds of butter ;” a yield as a whole which we pre- 
sume has never becn exceeded. On another farm, 18 
cows made 11,385 lbs. of cheese and 200 lbs of butter. 
This was at the rate of 632 lbs of cheese per cow; an 
extraordinary yield. Cheshire a issma]l town mostly de- 
voted to the dairy business, and the quality of the pro- 
ducts of that region is well known in the New York 
markets. The quantity of cheese sold from 45 farms | 
was 311,650 Ibs.; and of butter, 19,150 lbs. The ave. 
of the best English selected dairies docs not average 
higher than from 300 to 350 Ibs. of cheese per cow; a 
result exceeded by the average of all the Cheshire dai. 
ries. 


Our object at present, however, is not to make ex. 
tracts, but to notice Mr. Colman’s work. We shall 
hereafter draw upon it liberally, confident we cannot 
be doing a more acceptable service to our readers. The 
reader who is unacquainted with the littleness of some 
men, and some too who ought to know better, may be 
surprised to be informed that there are a few, fortunate. 


ly for the state a very few, men in the Legislature of || 


Massachusetts who are opposed to both the Agricultu. 
ral and Geological surveys, and declaim piteously | 
against the expenditure of some five or six thousand dol. 
lars annually for these truly noble and useful underta. 





kings. It should be remembered that states and na- 
tions, rank much according to the encouragement they 
afford in the prosecution of objects intended to advance | 
the comfort, the civilization, and the social improve. | 
ment and happiness of mankind. In no way is this de. | 


sirable result more clearly attainable than by the en. i 
couragement of agriculture, the cultivation of the sci. || be where no forcing is required, we are inclined to think 
ences, applicable to the arts, and the general diffusion || in this latitude the use of fresh manure is to be prefer. 


of that knowledge which alone can lead to the full de- | 
velopment of the natural resources of any country, par- 
ticularly a great agricultural one like ourown. We an- 
tipate much from the forthcoming and succeeding re- 
ports of Mr. Colman, and congratulate the Bay state 
on the proofs she is furnishing of her agricultural eapa- 
bilities, as wel] as manufacturing resources. 





MELONS. 


Who does not love a good melon? is a question 
which may be asked without much danger of hearing 
any response in the negative. Were it otherwise, our 
friends on Long Island would not drive as flourishing 
a trade with us as they now do, in sending us the article | 
by boat loads in the autumn. Though we lave no ob. 
jection to a free trade like this, we are still inclined to 
think that the farmers and gardeners of the west, can, 
and should, raise their own melons ; and in this matter, 
as in others, relating to agriculture, we go upon the 
broad ground, that the farmer who purchases from 
others articles that he can readily produce on his own 
farm, is not practicing one of the plainest principles of 
economy, and of course success. 

Melons, to arrive at perfection require a sandy soil, 
with warm and long summers, Our soils can in most 
cases have the proportion of sand given them we may 
desire; but to give the plants heat, and bring them to 
maturity, some forcing process must be adopted. Where 
hot beds exist there is no difficulty in bringing the plants , 
forward, bat in removing them, as is sometimes desira. 
ble, great care is necessary or the plants will fail. It 
would seem therefore to be best that in ali cases the | 








plants should be grown where they are to stand. In the || each excavation, and in this carth the sceds were plant- 
former volumes of the Farmer, several methods of || ed. 


forcing melons are recorded, but the one which seems 
to have been the most successfyl was the one recom. 


|| subsoil be not of such a tenacious quality as to retain 


| Pleasants of Virginia : 


mended by David Thomas : 
5, page 146.) 


‘“‘ Mclons except when cultivated on the lightest soils 
should be planted on ridges as follows: Dig trenches 
one or two feet deep, and fill them level with the sur. 
face with fresh manure. Then cover this with a rich 
sandy soil, so as to form a ridge about one foot high, 
and rounded on the top. Plant the seed on this, and 
after they have come up, and become large enough to re. 
sist the attack of insects, pull up as many as will 
leave but one to every two or three fect.” 


(See Genesce Farmer vol, 


Dr. S. Mosher of Cayuga county, raised a fine crop 
of melons by covering a heap of three loads of fresh 
stable manure six or eight inches with inverted sods, 
and then planting the seeds in excavations made some 
eighteen inches deep on the sides of the mound, the 
holes for the seeds being filled with fine rich earth. One 
plant produced more than 100 pounds of melons; one 
of the five on it weighing twenty-five pounds. (See 
Gen. Farmer, vol. 4, page 137.) 


Mr. S. Griggs succeeded in raising excellent water 
melons by planting in this way: ? 


“I dug,” says he, “‘a ditch three feet wide and one 
foot deep, filled it with green horse stable manure, trod 
it down, and replaced the earth. The soil was black 
loam mixed with clay ; I added sand to it in each hill. 
The experiment succeeded well. I had as finc melons 
as I have ever eaten.” 


The following is the method recommended by T. S. 





lected, and at suitable distances, say eight fect, dig 


| be well mixed with the soil until they are nearly full. 





‘* Let the lightest spot of ground in the garden be se- 


holes about 30 inches square, and 18 inches deep. In 
these holes put some well rotted manure, which must 


The soil should be entirely clear of grass or grass routs, 
and completely pulverized. A sufficient quantity of the 
same kind of earth should then be thrown on, to raise 
a hill to a moderate height above the ordinary level of 
the ground. Ifthese directions are followed, and the 


much moisture, a fair crop may be reasonably calcula. 
ted upon.” 

The markets at Richmond are supplied with melons 
produced in this way; but excellent as this plan must 


red, as the heat generated in the fermenting process is 
required to bring the plants forward as rapidly as pos. 
sible. 

The following is an extract of a letter from a member 
of Congress at Washington, and appeared in the New 
York Farmer. The soil was alluvial on the Connecti. 
cut river : 


“Dig the holes for the hills fifteen inches deep, and 
two feet across. Fill them 4 inches with the cleanings 
of the garden, and straw or long manure from the barn. 





i 


| fine compost, or sheep manure, mixing in, say a peck of 





yard, and pound it down solid. Fill the remainder of 
the soil with rich soil, covering the top with an inch of 


sand with the soil. Again cover the compost with 
half an inch of soil, in this plant the seed by stick. 
ing them down, then cover the seeds with an inch of 
sand. I recommend the sand as a preventive against 
the mischief of the yellow bug, (2 plants in a hill.) The 
principle on which the sand prevents injury from the 
bug, is that the reflection of heat from the sand to the 
under side of the leaf hardens it early, and renders it 
disagreeable and unfit for food. ‘The sand should be 
kept moist until the seeds come up.” 


Col. W. Abbott of Onondaga county, informs us that 
he last year raised a quantity of excellent melons, by 











adopting the following profess. He had piled the ma- 
nure of his yards in the spring for the double purpose of | 
having it undergo a partial decomposition, and for the 
killing of all seeds that might be contained in it by the i 
heat produced in the fermentation. It was piled in 
heaps about four feet across the tops, not far from the 
same in height, and of such length as was most conveni- 
ent. While the fermentation of these uncovered heaps | 
was active, holes were made in their tops at suitable 
distances, a few shovel fulls of a sandy loam placed in 


The plants sprung up immediately, and their 
growth was astonishly rapid. The only attention they 
| required was an occasional watering, during the extreme 








- 


hot dry weather of the summer, and a most plentiful‘ 
crop of melons was the result. : 
_ From these experiments, as well as from many others, 
it appears there can be no difficulty in raising as many 
melons as we choose ; and we may add that the Valpa. 
raiso and acorn squashes, or indeed almost any other of 
the squash or pumpkin family, will be equally advanced 
by the same treatment. We last year from a single 
seed of the acorn squash, planted at the base of a fnound 
prepared for cucumbers, raised 13 large squashes that 
came to maturity, besides several that were arrested by 
the late frosts; their united weight we neglected to as. 
certain. We have found by experience, that yard, or 
straw manure, must have a considerable portion of sta. 
ble manure mixed with it, (by the way, hog manure is 
excellent for this or almost any other mode of rearing 
plants) or the heaps will be apt to dry up, and the plants 
perish, unless the most constant attention is paid to 
watering. We advise our farmers to experiments in 
this matter. Pile your manure in your gardens, and 
cover it or not as you please; and should your plants 
fail, which they will hardly do, you will have a supply 
of excellent decomposed manure for future garden use. 





The Silk Business in North Carolina. 

We make the following extract from a letter, dated 
the 15th of April, from Sidney Weller, Esq. of Halifax 
county, N. Carolina :—‘ You may have seen my case 
mentioned in soine of your exchange papers, as @ suc- 
cessful grower of the Morus multicaulis—or as the first 
individual who introduced this plant into North Caro. 
lina, through secing it described in the American Far- 
mer. From a single multicaulis tree, purchased 
at Baltimore for a dollar, about six years since, I have 
sold more than 10,000 dollars worth, and, according 
to present prices, the whole product of said tree in 
North Carolina and adjoining states, is more than 200,. 
000 doilars worth. We have planted, in this neighbor- 
hood, the past season more than 100,000 buds, many of 
which are now up. 

‘We calculate to make a good tree from every bud, 
or to lose a quite small per centage. Single buds are 
planted 4 feet by 1 asa general distance. We set in 
the buds, inclined a little towards the south or west, 
pressing the lower end (longer than the piece above the 
bud) and covering the bud about an inch apd-a half 
deep,and rake the surface before the plants appear above 
ground. When manuring we put the manure deep in 
the drill so as not to come in contact with the bud. We 
make trees in one season 8 or 9 feet high. I am about 
going into the silk business to some extent ; and have 
60 or 70,000 worms in feeding now. I have a large 
number-of eggs in an ice-house to keep them frem 
hatching too soon, or jtill plenty of food. I shall 
have enough foliage I presume from my old and new 
trees to feed two millions of worms this season.” 





INTELLIGENCE IS WEALTH. 

A subscriber in one of the Southern States, says in 
a recent lctter—* I. consider it highly important for ev- 
ery farmer to take at least one periodical that treats of 
his peculiar occupation ; whether for profit or satisfac. 
tion. I esteem it one of the greatest enjoyments of life 
to peruse well written pieces on the mother of all arts, 
or agriculture; as to myself, agricultural reading (in- 
cluding practice) has advantaged me several thousand 
dollars in a few years.” 





Stealing from Gardens, 
The writer of ‘‘ Ephemeral Notices,” in the Bellows 
Falls paper, has the following, under date of Aug. 28, 


1838. ‘The Italics are ours: e 
‘The best three of my. Watermelons were stolen this 


|| day nqpn by some bold villoin, who did not consider that 


there is as much guilt in stealing a Melon, as in stealing 
a horse or tianlian @ house. Amount of damaBe is not 
the measure of moral guilt. He whois willing to incur 
the guilt of a thief for the sake of getting a Melon, 
might be induced to take a man's life for the sake of a 

urse. Grand villany always begins in petty villany. 





f, therefore, you would prevent the former, be sure to 
punish the latter.” 
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MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP---No, 5. 

Ma. Tucxer—I shall suspend further remarks on the 
subject of protection of sheep for the present, and pro. 
ceed to notice other matters connected with sheep hus. 
bandry, which I much regret cannot be brought before 
you util the time for attending to them has past, at 
least until another year. 

This, however, some will suppose, implies a belicf on 
my part that all will follow implicitly what has been, 
and will be recommended; but I am not so ignorant of 
human nature as to believe any such thing. I know 
full well with what tenacity all mankind, especially 
farmers, hold on to their own modes of doing things ; 
notwithstanding many of these may be quite as ridicu- 
lous as that of our great grand fathers, who carried the 
grist in one end of tho bag, and a stone of equal weight 
in the other. My efforts are intended to benefit the in. 
experienced, but still, I hope even the veteran wool 
grower will be able to glean something to his advan- 


Were 1 asked, what isthe great and indipensable 
requisite, in order to the management of sheep, with a 
view to success in cvery particular, and a to 
the greatest profit, I would unhesitatingly Yeply, at. 
tention! and were I asked again and again, the answer 
would be the same, attention—aye, and personal atten. 
tion. In this is comprehended very much; indeed, far 
more than the great majority of farmers suppose. At- 
tention to small things is of vast importance, and yet 
in reference to sheep husbandry is almost wholly dis- 
regarded. The old adage, ‘stitch in time, &c.”—and 
another, *‘ for want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost,” &c., should be constantly 
held up to view, and that too, not at one period of the 
year more than another, but the whole year round.— 
We should consider, that a small thing to-day, if neg. 
lected, may grow to a great one before to-morrow. 
These remarks are made, not only on account of their 
great truth as applying with equal force toevery branch 
of farming, but that whea I come to speak of small 
things as being important to attend to, you need not 
smile, and say, these are trivial matters—we knew them 
all before. If so, ask, do you practicethem? If you 
say, nay, then you are not the perfect shepherd, and my 
word for it, you do not reap that profit from your sheep 
which you might. 

I have emphasised personal attention. Generally 
speaking, men manage their concerns best,’when their 
hands are engaged in, and their own cyes are upon 
them. It is not safe for the merchant to trust altogeth. 
er to his clerks, nor the master mechanic to his appren. 
tices; neither is it right to trust to hired men to do al. 
together that, which it is impossible they can fee! suffi- 
cient interest in order to do well. Another old pro. 
verb should not be forgotten—* What you wish well 
done, if possible, do it yourself ;” and the next thing to 
that is, sce that it is well done. It is perfectly prepos. 
erous for any man to even attempt to manage a large 
flock of sheep successfully, if he sits in his parlor, and 
gives his orders to his shepherd, and seldom, or ever, 
looks to their condition himself. I hope none wil! 
think me presumptuous, or be offended, if I say, to one 
and all who adopt this course,—dispose of your sheep 

at once, for it is capital from which you can reap lar- 
ger profits by investing in some other way. 

The abuses are so numerous in regard to shecp hus. 
bandry, aside from those heretofore considered, and 
consequently reforms so necessary, that I am not a 
little confused in determining which is most important 
next to deal with ;—but 

. Tagging of Sheep 
is certainly one of the most prominent mattcrs needing 
reformation. 
The great majority of tarmers do not tag their shecp 
at all; at lcast, do nothing more than merely cut off a 


few of the biggest kind of “ ding balls,” or lumps of 
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dung. This is performed sometimes at the period of 
washing, but more frequently neglected until shearing. 
Those who manage in this way, if they have a surplus 
of wool beyond family consumption, subject themselves 
to much censure ; for the reason, the manufacturer ex- 
pects of the wool grower that a portion of the flank 
wool should be separated from the fleece, which, with 
the more ordinary wooled sheep, is little better than 
dog’s hair, and therefore, gross deception follows if it is 
not done. In consequence of the great neglect of this, 
arises very many of the actual frauds upon the manu- 
facturer, by concealing all this trash, with the dirt adhe. 
ring to it, inside of the fleece, and then carefully wrap- 
ping sixty-six feet of twine about it, in order to prevent 
detection, as well as to increase its weight. [Vide the 
article on “ Preparation of wool for market,” in the last 
vol. of the Farmer. } 


But aside from all this, there is an absolute gain to 
the farmer by tagging his sheep well, if done at the 
right time; which, in all cases, should be before the 
foddering scason expires ; because, if neglected, until af. 
ter that period the sheep feeding on young grass, wil! 
occasion many to scour; and if so, the flank wool is 
rendered one complete mass of filth, and of course, is a 
total loss; if done as I have recommended, it will be 
taken off comparatively clean, and can be used in many 
ways for family purposes. 

The period I have chosen for tagging of sheep, is 
from the Ist to the 10th of April. As early as this is 
very necessary for other reasons than those already as- 
signed. The ewes are, generally, at this time, heavy 
with lamb; and I remark, they should be carefully, nay, 
tenderly handled; the man who does otherwise, has 
not’ the humanity of a brute. The easiest mode, and 
that which I have adopted, is, to place the sheep upon 
a bench, resting on its rump. ‘The bench should not be 
much more than two feet in height, and a stool should 
stand beside it on the floor, for the tagger to rest one foot 
upon ; this brings his thigh in such a position as to rest 
the back of the sheep on it, and throws the animal in a 
position of about 45 degrecs. After this, if the sheep 
be a male, the first operation is, to cut the wool imme- 
diately about his water works, because, if not donc, the 
wool being constantly saturated with urine, will cause 
soreness, and sometimes ulceration. I have lost, in 
times past, some from this cause. If it be a ewe, the 
first thing to be done is, to cut the wool growing round 
the bag, and particularly all that upon it; if this is at. 
tended to, the lamb, in its first attempts to suck, has no 
difficulty in finding its way to the teats. Then cut the 
wool from the inside of the hind legs, and that below 
the fundamental parts; after this, the legs are held to- 
wards the tagger, which enables him to cut all that is 
necessary from the flanks andthe dock. Inasmuch as 
with the finer grades of sheep the wool is short, great 
pains is required at this time to cut very close; if this 
is done, there wil] be less waste in manufacturing, and no 
necessity for going over the same parts again at the time 
of shearing. It is difficult to say how much tag wool, 
in good faith to the manufacturer and in accordance 
with strict honesty, should be taken off. In No. 3 of 
this scrics, you were informed how much, for several 
years past, I have cut from the whole flock. By refer- 
ence to it, however, I perceive an omission was made of 
the quantity of last year; it was 520 lbs. from 1860, 
which was an average of 4 1.2 oz. per head; all the 
filthly locks were of course excluded. As it is impossi- 
ble for the wool to be perfeetly dry at this time, it is my 
practice to spread it thinly over the floor of the wool 
loft, and every few days stir it with a fork. 

Ihave had for a series of years the tag wool manu- 
factured, somctimes on shares, and again paying so 














much per yard for manufacturing. I have readily sold 


| it to my work hands, paid mechanics’ bills, and exchang- 
| ed with merchants for other goods; I have sold some 


| this year as high as $1} per yard. Having worn the ar- 


ticle, in common, I can testity to its being equal in 


| Strength to any purchased from the stores; the great 








majority of farmers have yet to learn that it is a matter 
of much economy to keep their tag wool and use it for 
common purposes, 

If all wool growers would adopt the course of cuttin 
more from their sheep than is common, and establish a 
character of cleanliness and good order for their work 
in every respect, I have no doubt their interest would be 
greatly promoted by it. In several communications 
published in the last vol. of the Farmer, I made this 
appear conclusive—-that in preparation of wool for 
market, cleanliness is of paramount importance with a 
view of obtaining for it an increased price. In fact the 
time has come when manufacturers are looking rigidly 
into this business, and those who furnish them the 
choicest wool are getting best paid for it. If time and 
space allowed me, I would give you the substance of a 
conversation bearing on this subject, last fall, between 
the writer and S N. Dexter, of the Oriskany manufac. 
tory,which would fully prove the truth of these remarks 
as well as all that I have hitherto said on the subject. 

Summer management of sheep will be the subject of 
my next chapter. L. A. M. 

Lansing, Tompkins co., April 2, 1839. 





APPLES FOR ANIMALS. 

I thought, Mr. ‘Tucker, that it was one of the undis. 
puted facts of modern farming, that apples would make 
hogs thrive, and if necessary convert them into respec. 
table pork; and Mr. Sanford’s excellent paper in your 
last Monthly Farmer, will do much toward convincing 
those who may have doubted before. What then shal! 
we think of the following statement of Mr.Backminster, 
the editor of the new Boston Cultivator, made at an ag. 
ricultural soiree in that city, held by members of the 
Bay State legislature. I quote from the New England 
Farmer : 

‘Mr. Buckminster went largely into the subject of 
fruit trees. He expressed his opinion of the value of 
apples as food for stock: but was of the opinion that 
they might be tover-estimated, and thought it as im. 
portant to state the failures as the cases of success. He 
himself had been disappointed. He had turned ten hogs 
into his orchard in the fall, kept them a month in the 
orchard; they had apples in plenty, but they lost con. 
dition. Mr. B. thought that sour apples should not be 
given raw.” 

Mr. Buckminster’s experience is so different from 
that of any other farmer of whom I have heard or read, 
on the snbject of feeding apples, that I am inclined to 
think the fault must have been in the swine themselves 
—that they belonged to the old school, and consequent. 
ly were altogether behind the age. Now in multitudes 
of cases, I have never known a failure; one in which 
hogs did not only ,thrive,but when fed in plenty,grew fat. 
Very little else is now used for wintering hogs, than ap- 
ples, in inany sections of the country, and some cases 
of feeding calves and other cattle, that have come to my 
knowledge, have proved their excellence for these pu'- 
poses. I heard an excellent dairy woman assert & few 
days since, that she knew of nothing that improved bot! 
the quantity and the quality of the milk of cows more 
rapidly than sound swect apples, fed to them at the rate 
of about a bushel a day. Rotten or unsound food o! 
any kind should never be given to mileh cows. On the 
whole, I think farmers should look well to their 
orchards; increase them if necessary ; procure fruit that 
will ripen early, and some that will keep late; let 
large proportion of those intended for feeding be +p 
and few parts of their farms will be more productive oF 
yield mere profit. Such at least is my opinion, aud 
such I know is tat of thousands Down East. 





A Valuable Recipe- 


Messrs. Evrrors—Please allow the following - 
a place in your paper, by which you may confer a <3 
upon some of your readers, Jt has been tested in 
merous instances with entire success in curing fros 
flesh ; it is also useful in burns, cuts, &c. nef 

Take three quarters of a pound of rosin, one pone" o 
bees’ wax, one ounce of mutton tallow, melt an . 
them together, pour the mixture into sof water, ™ 
work it as shocmaker’s wax.—Poughkeepsie Tel. 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN. 
GREAT YIELD. 

Mr. Tucker—As the time of year is near at hand, 
for planting corn, I propose giving you, for publication, 
my experience in raising corn, and more particularly 
my success forthe last year, I will first say that I think, 
in this vicinity, farmers have been in the habit of plant- 
ing too much ground, or in other words, more than they 
have well tillea and manured. I had lost my whole 
crop, or nearly so, for two or three years previous to the 
‘last season, except some small patches, and in my gar- 
den. I have sometimes planted on ground of clay and 
muck, that would hold the water so long in the spring 
that the corn would get backward, and thereby get over- 
taken with the frost, while a little more than fit to roast. 
Two years ago I sent to the Rochester Seed Store and 
got a small quantity of the early Dutton corn. 


sound corn than I had on three acres adjoining—same 
quality of land——but taking the whole together, it was 
still a losing business. I then resolved to take a differ- 
ent course, first, to plant on a different soil; second, to 


plant no more than I could make as rich as my garden. | 


My garden is of a gravelly, dry soil, of course rich. In 
it I had every year planted some corn; sometimes near 
the first of April, and at other times quite late, but ever 
have failed to yet good corn even in our poorest scasons. 
Adjoining the garden, the natural soi! is the same, and 
1 came to the conclusion that I could take some of it 
and make it produce as well asmy garden. ‘Therefore, 
last season I planted about an acre with the early Dut. 
ton, or Buel corn, and the result was one hundred and 
twelve bushele of shelled corn to the acre. 
great yield for this country, and in fact is beyond any 
thing I have ever before seen. 
corn than I had raised for a number of years before. The 
season was a favorable one, and aside from that, I at- 
t/ibute my success to three things, viz: manuring high, 
planting thick, and a prolific kind of seed corn. The 
In the fall of 1837, 
the ground was into timothy and clover, with a light 
sward, having been stocked about two years. I then 
ploughed it late in the fall. In the spring following I 


tilling was nothing but ordinary. 


covered it over with common coarse manure from the | 
barn-yard, which was composed of a large quantity of | 


straw. 
thrown into the yard plentifully during the winter for 
bedding. In drawing it out, a load was usually dropped 


in a place, so that after it was spread, it completely co- | 
vered the ground to quite a thickness. About the mid. | 
dle of May the ground was ploughed very deep, and | 


boys were sent ahead of the plough and raked all the 


manure into the previous furrow, so that it was com. | 
Some of my neighbors then said that | 


pletely covered, 
they should rather have that coarse manure off from the 
ground than on it, for the good of the corn crop, and 
said it would do no good till the next crop, or until it 
should become decomposed. I will here remark, that 
from reason and experience, I must protest against 
leaving manure in the yard over summer, or even put- 
ting it into heaps to decay, as some do to heat and drain 
off the strength all summer. On the contrary in most 
cases it is most as cheap to haul it into the field, as to 
heap it up inthe yard. We get the use of it one year 
sooner, and have all the strength on the land where it 
should be, instead of being washed into the streams of 
water. I think for corn and potatoes, that the benefit 
the first year will more than pay the expense of carting 
ordinary distance. ‘To return to my subject, I next 
harrowed and furrowed my ground, or rather marked it 
very shallow, three feet apart. It was now the 17th of 
May, having been hindered a numbcr of days by a heavy 
rain. I put three kernels ina hill, and sixteen to 
eighteen inches apart. It being rather cold and wet, 
the corn did not sprout quick as usual, and on examina- 
tion I found that a small wire worm, that was probably 
in the manure, had eaten into the chit of the corn, so 
that only a part of it was coming up. Although now 


a 


I plant- 
ed about one-fourth of an acre, which gave me more | 


This isa | 


There was-more sound | 


My stock is principally sheep, and straw was | 
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as late as the 4th of June, I commenced planting over 
by putting in just as much seed as I did the first time, 
a hill between every two hills, which made them nearly 
join. As I had only secd enough left, of the kind, to 
plant over 118 rods of the ground, the rest was planted 
overto beans. I will here state that the 118 rods was 
all the ground that was manured, and a cast made on an 
acre from that ratio. ‘The rest was equally as good 
corn, but the ground not well stocked. When I hoed 
the first time, I concluded at the second hoeing to pull 
out some where it was the thickest, but I left them for 
some time, and forgot to tell my man to do it; therefore 
it all stood. I told him to hoe it twice more, but he 
did not hoe it but once, having for an excuse that the 
corn got so large he could not, making only two hoeings. 
The stalks were 8 or 10 feet high, and a complete swamp 
to appearance. 





Now some of my neighbors said it would be all stalks 
and nocorn. On the night of the 2d of September, I 
think, we had a severe frost which killed the stalks, 
but the corn was all ripe, the last planted as well as 
the first; making for tle last planted just 13 weeks. It 
|| needed no sorting to grind, and handsomer corn I never 
saw. As to its being all stalks and no corn, the result 
showed. Iamstrong of the opinion that great improve- 
ments can be made in planting, by distributing the seed 
more over the ground and by putting in more of it. 

I fear [have wearied your patience about a small field 
of corn, and will close by saying that if any of the above 
is worth publishing you can do it, if not, throw it under 
the table. L. C. 

Darien, Genesee Co., April 19th, 1839. 








Security of Root Crops against Insects. 
Mr. Tucker—Having for sevoral years cultivated 
|| the turnep successfully myself, I have been led to in 
quire why there is so great failures of crops of this kind 
that some are entirely discouraged about raising them. 
siuce our soils generally are so well adapted to this pur- 
pose, if rightly managed. 
| The importance of some succulent food for stock du- 
ring the winter, is sufficiently obvious to every farmer. 
Experiment fully demonstrates its utility. The chief 





This may be overcome by choosing a suitable soil, pre- 
paring it properly, and taking the necessary care in 
sowing the seeds; so that the crop may be cultiva. 
ted with equal success as oats, potatoes, or grass, |] 
would select a loamy soil, of good arable land, well 
swarded over. If exhausted too much by frequent till. 
|| age, manure it. Lay the furrow flat and go over it with 
'| a roller. 
Harrowing briskly with a light harrow is preferable 
\| to a heavy one, as it renders the soil finer, and is less 
‘| liable to disturb the sward. (Ifa heavy one is used 
| the teeth should be very short.) The ground being 
thus prepared, if I sow the common turnep, put the 
seed in water and stir in plaster, making as much ad. 
here to the seed as possible, taking care to prevent their 
sticking together by rubbing them in the hands. Sow 
it broadcast and go over it with a bush. Passing back 
and forth is preferable to going round lands. Immedi- 
ately after this process, sow on ashes, 8 or 10 bushels to 
the acre. 

As soon as the plants make their appearance, sow on 
plaster, 2 or 3 bushels to the aere, and your labor is 
done until harvest. If noxious weedy ground be select- 
ed the sced must be sown in drills, and the plants hoed, 
and they will soon outgrow and over power the small 
weeds, 

The seed should be sown immediately after ploughing 
|| and harrowing, before the dand shall dry ; a cloudy day 
|| is preferred. 

From the operation of the ashes and plaster the plants 
have a vigerous growth ; the former having the proper- 
ty of retaining moisture, and the latter of attracting 
heat. Cultivated in this manner, the luxuriance of 
| their growth is a better protection against the bug, 











j plaster whiere the seed is dropped, then cover it faith. 


obstacle to the culture of turneps, is the bug or fly. }j 
























































worm, or fly, than strangulating them as recommended 
by some. Many enclose a small piece and yard cattle 
thereon to enrich it, when they intend raising merely 
for family use, but they would be more successful 
should they keep their cattle off when the ground 
is wet, 

If I wish to sow ruta baga, or Swedish turnep, ¥ pre- 
pare the land as above described, and mark it out to 
sow in drills. I place the seed on a tin box, having a 
hole in the cover of a suitable size for letting it ont, 
shake it as I pass along. Leta boy follow, strewing 


fully with fine moist soil, and immediately strew on 
ashes. It is essential that the plaster be covered with 
the seed. Common turneps, sown as above described, 
about the middle of June, generally attain the size of the 
ruta baga. For table use I would sow about the 10th 
or 20th of July. 
Cucumbers, melons, &c. may be raised success. 
fully in gardens, by placing a sod 3 or 4 inches thick, 
taken from a good sward, and inverted, and placed so 
as to be level with the surface, Drop the seed, strew 
on plaster, and cover it with fresh soil. ‘The striped 
bug seldom disturbs them when thus planted. 


James Perry. 
New Lisbon, Otsego co., April 17, 1839. 





BEES, &c. 
Mr. Tucker—In the year of 1836, I erected a build- 
ing for the joint purpose of a piggery, steaming or boil- 
ing apparatus, farmer’s shop, &c. The upper story is 
used for a corn house, except at the east end, which is 
occupicd by an industrious colony of bees. They work 
in a box three feet wide, three feet deep, fourteen feet 
long; divided into three apartments ; those apartments 
are furnished with a number of horizontal shelves and a 
door at each end, that I can open at leisure, and have a 
fair view of the workmen, and when so disposed take 
a share of the sweets of their labor. The way in which 
the bees are removed from the old stock, is after the 
following manner; I constructed three boxes (not so 
large as the common bee hive) in which I put the three 
first swarms that come out, and set one on each of the 
above apartments, which has in each 3 one inch auger 
holes, so that the bees can pass through into the large 
box. They soon filled the small boxes and then went 
to work below ; and, sir, if I ama judge of industry, I 
should say that‘they and work never had any falling out.’ 
The centre swarm appeared to rather outdo their neigh- 
bors; they increased rapidly and filled up their apart. 
ment beyond my expectation. But, Mr. Editor, a sin- 
gular cireumstance has otcurred with my bees, which 
I do not fully understand. Has the bee any knowledge 
of grandeur, or do they prefer a house that is done off 
in good style and well painted to one that is not so fin. 
ished ? 
1 will state the e¢:rcumstance. As my bees have 
been a source of profit to me for a number of years, I 
thonght I could afford to build them a suitable dwelling. 
Accordingly in the spring of 1837,1 erected a hovel 4 fect 
square, posts 6 feet high, enclosed on one side by a 
door, divided into six rooms with drawers to fit exactly 
each room, &c.as described in a former vol. of Genesee 
Farmer, by W.S. The first swarm that came out, had 
the occupancy of said house, and they appeared to be 
very well suited with their new habitation. Now for 
my mystery. Sometime in October last, I went up 
into the chamber to see how the bees manage affairs, 
and on opening the door of the centre apartment, there 
was searcely a bee to be found; they had left their well 
stored ‘habitation for some cause unknown to me. In 
my daily inspection I never had noticed any civil or 
hostile war, declared against them. All appeared to bo 
on friendly terms with ‘ neighboring or foreign nations.’ 
[ observed however that the bees in the next building 
had to all appearance greatly increased. I watched 
their movements, and found that they wero busily em- 











ployed in ‘ removing their deposites’ from the old vaults 
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to the new. Thinks I to myself, my hearties, if this is 
your plan—if the new house suits your fancy better than 
the one you left—if yon can agree to work and live to. 
gether on friendly terms—why, I have no objections. 
Well, sir, they appear to be doing a good business. 
After the bees had finished removing their ‘ depos- 
ites,’ and were satisfied that they had an ample supply 
for the winter, I examined their store house, to sce if 
they had been liberal enough to leave any for me, and I 
found they had left nearly one hundred weight, of the 
finest honey Lever saw. I think that my bees do much 
better to give them a good house, and a plenty of room, 
thanithey did in the common bee hive. It is certainly 
less trouble to take care of them. I salt them occa. 
sionally, as I do my cattle or sheep. As to the bee- 
moth, they have never troubled my bees. 


Should we some little labor and attention bestow, 
For the protection of the sweet honey bee, 
Our land with ‘ milk and honey might flow, 
And we live in the enjoyment of true luxury. 


Windsor, Ohio, April 12, 1835. -. 





Experiment on the Pea Bug. 


Ma. Tvcxer—Havin, a plenty of room left, I will 
give you an account of an experiment I tried this spring 
with the pea bugs. I made a saturated solution of pot. 
ash, and put into it a number of bugs. At the ex. 
piration of from 3 to 5 minutes they ceased their strug- 
gling, and appeared dead. I took out some of them 
and laid them in the sun, and to my surprise soon found 
them alive and apparently little hurt; others were suf. 
fered to remain 15 minutes, and were brought to life in 
the same manner. This experiment and the one re. 
corded on page 28, vol. 3, of the Monthly Farmer, fully 
satisfies me that no preparation will be soon found to 
kill the bugs, which will not at the same time destroy 
the vitality of the pea. The hard shell in which the an. 
imal is encased, seems to prevent the chemical action ef 
any substance upon it, and even had an experiment like 
the one I tried succeeded, still at the time of sowing 
peas, a great part of the bugs are enclosed in the peas, 
where it is clear they would be out of danger. I raise 
no peas except in the garden, and for these, if I am 
compelled to use buggy seed, I take the pains to kill 
them all with a pin or other sharp instrument, inserted 
into the cavity in which they lodge. W. R. ®P. 








The 300 Fold or Windsor Potatoe. 

Mr. Tucxer—If you think the following fact worth 
an insertion in the Farmer, it is at your liberty. Last 
spring I thought I would try the experiment with the 
seed from the potatoe ball. Accordingly I planted a 
few seed, but by some cause or other there did not but 
one sced come up, which grew very luxuriantly; vines 
branched out in all directions; being on the soath side 
of a building, the early frosts did not effect it. On the 
3d of November, gathered from the product of that one 
seed, three hundred potatoes, 12 or 15 about the size of 
a hen’s egg, and so down to the size of a pea—-whole 
length of vine 180 feet. ‘The color of the potatoe (to 
me) is something new under the sun, being one half of 
the potatoe (seed end) blue and the other half white. 

Windsor, Ohio, April 12, 1839. L. N. 





Ma. Tucker—I will relate a singular circumstance 
that took place in my yard of vines last summer. A 
young man that lived with me, discovered a pumpkin 
vine growing among our water melon vines, and it 
seemed to grow faster, or rather to retard the growth of 
the water melon vines, so the young man, on the fifth 
day of August, took his pocket knife and cut off the 
pumpkin vine near the roots, and the vine wilt»d for 
one day or two, and then began torevive up again, and 
continued to grow and branch out, and from that same 

vine I had thirteen good sized pumpkins, and severa! 
more smallones, Sir, my reasun for mentioning this, 
is to kno. wheth-: other vines will produce, under simi- 
lar circumstances, by being severed from the roots, I 











DEATH BY POISON. 

Ma. Tucxer—I would acquaint you and the public 
through your valuable paper, if you think proper to pub. 
lish the same, of a case of poison which proved unusual. 
ly rapid in its effects. On the evening of the 3d_inst., 
Mr. Lewis Purdy, a shoe-maker of this town, left his 
work about sunset, and went out and dug a root, which 
he called spikenard, and returned to the house eating 
the same, when the inmates of the house challenged it 
as muskrat root, but which proved tobe Scicuta. They 





Not 


ed he had eaten about two ounces of the same. 


| feeling much uneasy about it, he sat down and ate sup. | 
per, and soon after commenced vomiting, which was 
soon followed by convulsive fits, which continued until | 
his dedth, before medical aid could be procured, and in | 


less than two and a half hours from the time he left 
work. 

Believing it proper that the public should be apprised 
of the poisonous properties of this root, and its rapid ef- 
fects, I send you the above that you may look it over, 
and if you think proper, give a sketch of it in your pa. 
per. Yours, &c., Joseru Bixay. 
Farmersville, April 10th, 1839. 





Ma. Tucxer—In one of your Nos. I saw an inquiry 
for the cure for the bite of a Rattlesnake, and feeling an 
interest in the welfare of the community, and living in 


apprised him of its poisonous properties, when it appear. | 


LL ee, 
| down as arule, to have their trough 
: . always 

| waysdry. This means that they should ew ak hon 
whey as they are disposed to cat, or, 

y phn ee they should from 
iving in the pasture. They requi ie 

and freedom from restless de ie th onde to th 
they are like other opicurca 
dance render fastidious, 


The dairy of another farmer consists of 20 cows.— 
The year before last, they yielded 400 Ibs. new milk 
cheese; the last year 400 Ibs. each, besides an ample 
| supply of butter for the family. He calculates upon 

the proportion of one hog to four cows; with the above 
|| cows he made 1200 Ibs. of pork, 600 Ibs, of which he 

credits to the cows; he deems 3 acres necessary for the 
pasturage ofa cow. [fis cows during the spring, have 
an allowance of rye, meal, and whey. 

In another case the produce of 23 cows was 12,000 
lbs. new milk cheese, and 500 Ibs. butter. 

Another case from 11 cows, including 4 three-year. 
old heifers, there were sold and used 3475 Ibs. new milk 
cheese, and 403 Ibs. butter. Three hogs were likewise 
fatted; and it was considered that 400 ibs. pork were to 
be credited to thecows. ‘I'wo tons of hay were required 
for the wintering of a cow, valued at $8 per ton; ox she 
might be kept for hire at 50 cts. per week. 

In another case 3) cows made 14,000 Ibs. new milk 
cheese, and 500 tbs. butter. In this case some calves 
were raised; bat most of them were kil'ed at four days 
old. Throughout the county of Berkshire, this mode 
of dealing with the calves is termed * deaconing” them. 
What is the particular propriety of this provincialism, I 
am unable to determine; and whether it had its origin 
in any superstition among the Aborigines or the first 
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a country where they are plenty, I will state to you what 
I have known. I have known cattle cured by washing | 


a son bitten in the hee! by a small Rattlesnake, and | 
cured him by applying Green Head Bittana [?)} in the 
following manner: I gathered some, and chewed it and 
applied it, and while chewing more turned itover on the 
wound, and following it up several times, stopped the 
swelling and took out the poison. There are several 
other plants growing on our Prairies, which are not yet 
green, which, if requested, I will send a leaf of in the 
course of the summer. Yours with respect, 
W. Stowe, P. M. 

Newark, Ill., March 28th, 1839. 





Inquiry—Tobacco. 

Mr. Tucker—an } ou or any of your correspondents 
give us any information as respects the process of the 
curing and the manufacturing of tobacco. If any in- 
formation can be given, through the columns of the 
Farmer, it would much oblige one who is in the habit 
of using the “‘ noxious weed.” I think it can be grown 
and manufactured for less than from 2 to 6 shillings 
the pound, as we have to pay our merchants. 1. N. 


Windsor, Ohio, April 12, 1839. 





Cure for the Bite of any Snake. 
Take green hoarhound tops, pound them fine, press | 
out the juice; let the patient drink a table spoonful of 
the juice three times a day; apply the wounded herbs 
to the bite; let the patient take a spoonful of sweet oil. 
Take whiteash bark and bind around the leg or above 
the bite, which will prevent the poison going above. 


Owasso, March 13. A Svascriper. 








Dairy Husbandry in Massachusetts. 


Cheshire is devoted almost exclusively to the dairy 
husbandry ; and has been celebrated for the excellence 
and abundance of its produce. For the goodness of 
their cheese, however, I must rely upon authority. Its 
appearance in some of the dairies, which I examined, 
bespoke careful, ncat, and skilful management. 





A farmer with 25 cows, states their average yield at 
390 Ibs. cheese, and 20 lbs, butter toacow. He says 
likewise that 1500 lbs. pork are to be credited to his 
cows. 

The average cost or value of his cows, is $30 each; 
wintering $14; pasturing 26 weeks, $6,25; he raises 
some calves upon whey. It requires the whey of two 
or three cows to raise a calf. His hogs at 18 months 
average 35.) lbs.; they run in a pasture and have the 
refuse of the dairy until about six weeks before it is in. 
tended to kill them, when they are shut up and fed with 
corn and neal. A shrewd farmer observes, that, where 





think this vine produced more by being cut off. a. w. 





the parts with whiskey and spirits of tarpentine. I had Ht . 


|| per day. 


settlers of the county, I shall leave to the Antiquarians 
7 ascertain. Itis a peculiarity, and prevails no where 
else. 
The practice, with this farmer, is to give boiled corn 
in the ear to his cows; perhaps a dozen ears to a cow 
When it is conveniently had, he gives a mess 
of rye meal to each cow, at the rate of two quarts per 
day, for three weeks in the spring. He is anxious to let 
his cows go to the grass as soon as the ground is bare. 
He thinks cows are liable to suffer from excessive feed. 
ing in the barn. 


| The wintering of a cow requires 1} ton of hay, $14,00 


Pasturing, 20 cents per week for 26 wecks,... 5,20 


In 40 days of the best of the season on this farm, 30 
cows produced 4000 lbs. butter. ‘The land required for 
the pasturage of a cow is considered to be three acres. 
From thirty cows, an average of 425 lbs. of cheese 
has been produced to each cow, and 10 Ibs. of butter; 
or 300 the whole. 

On one farm, where 18 cows were kept, 11,385 Ibs. 
new milk cheese were made in a season, which gives 
the extraordinary average of 6324 lbs. to acow. 200 
Ibs. of butter were made the same season from the same 
cows. One of these cows produced 1000 Ibs, new milk 
cheese. 

During the first part of the season, for two months, 
two quarts of rye meal were given to each cow. Half 
of this quantity of meal were given them for one month 
during the last of the season; and the groater part of 
the time they had their whey. 1000 Tbe. pork were 
made on the farm; and half of this was credited to the 
cows. 

The same individual, when on another farm in South 
Adams, with 21 cows, made 626 lbs. new milk cheese to 
a cow, in a season. 1700 lbs. of pork were raised in 
connexion with the dairy. Half the pork was consider. 
ed due to the cows. : 
The process of making cheese began the 25th April, 
and ended the Ist December. As soon as the cows 
calved,the cows reecived 3 quarts of meal per day each, 
principally rye, with some Indian; and cach had some 
whey, though not half what was yielded was given to 
them. ‘Three or four of the cows received meal all the 
summer. He commenced feeding again with meal on 
the 25th July, and continued to give them two quarts of 
meal until the 25th of August. On the 25th of Aagust, 
he began feeding the cows with corn.stalks until the 0th 
September. Then the cows had the after feed of the 
fields ; and from the Ist October, these cows had half a 
load of pumpkins per day. In November, fed every COW 
fully with meal; two and three quarts per day, until the 
lst December. After that, the cows had nothing but hay 
until spring. From the same cows, at the same time, 
butter enough was made, and milk enough used, for 4 


| family of six persons. ‘The cheese sold in New-York 


for $10 per 100 Ibs, 

These products are certainly remarkable, and show 
what may be done by attention, skill, and good treat- 
ment of the animals under our care. The pasturaze" 
Cheshire is of an excellent description. The soil is ge- 
nerally of a rich gravelly loam resting upon limestone, 
and abounding in vegetable mould. It is likewise se™- 














swine in this way ran in @ pasture, it should be laid 


sitive to the application of plaster, which is very co™- 
monly used.—Colman’s Report. 
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“Use of Plaster. 
A writer in the Yankee Farmer, who dates at South 
Hadley, Mass., says: 


“In regard to plaster, I have to say, I have been in 
the way of using from five to seven tons a year, and 
have sowed from 60 to 100 Ibs. per acre; have found 
far the greatest benefit, from the heaviest coat. My 
farm is of a clay soil, intermixed with a large portion of | 
sand, and previous to the use of plaster was considered 
of little value, which now has become one of the most 
productive. And further, to show that plaster will not | 
exhaust but continually improve land, I will state one 
fact. A neighbor of mine has a pasture of four and a 
half acres, (veing all the pasture he owns) which he 
has annually sowed with plaster for about 30 years, at 
the rate of from one to two hundred pounds to the acre. 
Now sir, to my knowledge, for the last Tew years, he 
has kept on said lot one yoke of oxen, one horse, two 
cows, and one calf; all of which were in fine condition 
in the fall of each year. Here I would observe, if plas. 
ter will impoverish land, I think the above described lot 
would long ere this have been exhausted. It is not so, 
but a continued use of it will continue to improve the 
land.” 





Fattening Hogs on Apples. 











The same writer gives his experience in feeding swine 
on Apples for the last twe years. He says: 

** My plan is to boil and Ict them ferment. In this 
way with one bushel of meal to twelve of apples, (sour 
as well as wee!) have never scen my swine fatten fast- 
er. I think they thrive as fast, as on the same mixture 
of potatoes and meal. I have fed for the last three or 
four weeks on corn and corn meal, and have never seen 
better pork” 


Cultivation of Potatoes. 


Philo, in the same paper, recommends tlie following 
method : 


‘If I should undertake to crop potatoes, I would take 
the following method. If on grass land, I should drag 
something upon the ground to sliow where I would make 
the rowa. ‘Then I would drop my potatoes, and then 
turn two back furrows, say six inches thick, so as to lay 
fair and even together, by way of covering. The two 
turfs turned toge her in this manner would be a plenty 
of manure for the crop, would protect the crop from 
suffering by drouth, and from insects. Between plant. 
ing and harvest, it would need no labor at all. At har. 
vest, turn those furrows with the plough directly back 
into their places, and then the potatoes might be very 
easily taken up with ashovel. Any farmer can see how 
much labor this would save him. If on mellow Jand, I 
would row out my field with a very light furrow, and 
then seed and cover with back furrows as above, and at 
harvest turn the crop witha plongh, and then rake the 
potatoes out of the dirt. This cannot be done on stony 
and stumpy land, but we have a great deal of land now, 
which is capable of being managed in this manner with 
the plough.” 





Comparative value of Hay, Vegetablcs, and 
Corn, 

I wish briefly to draw the attention of farmers to the 
value of hay, compared with other crops, for the feeding 
of stock. An acre of hay yields one ton and a half of 
vegetable food. An acre of carrots or Swedish turneps, 
from ten to twenty tons; say 15 tons, which is by no 
means an exaggerated estimate. It has been ascertain- 
ed, three working horses, fifteen and a half hands high, 
consumed at the rate of twv hundred and twenty-four 
pounds of hay per week, or five tons one thousand and 
forty-eight pounds of hay per year, besides twelve gallons 
of oats each per week, or seventy-eight bushels by the 
year. Anunworked horse consumed at the rate of 
four and one-quarter tons of hay in the year. ‘ 

The produce, therefore, of nearly six acres of land is 
necessary to support a working horse by the year; but 
half an acre of carrots, at six hundred bushels to the 
acre, with the addition of chopped straw, while the sea- 
son for their use lasts, will do as well if not better.— 
These things do not adinit of doubt. They have been 
subjects of exact trial. 

It is believed that the value of a bushel of Indian corn 
in straw and meal, will keep a healthy horse in good 
condition for a week. An acre of Indian corn which 
rae sixty bushels, will be ample for the support of a 

orse through the year. 

Let the farmer then, consider whether it be better to 
maintain his horse upon the produce of half an acre of 
carrots, which can be cultivated at an expense not grceat- 
ly exceeding the expense of half an acre of potatoes, or 
upon half an acre of ruta baga, which can be raised at a 
less expense than potatoes, or upon the grain produce of 
an acre of Indian corn, or on the other hand, upon the 
produce of six acres of his bestland in hay and grain; 
for six acres will hardly, do more than to yicld nearly six 
tons of hay and seventy.cight bishels ofoats. Thé same 





économy might be successfully introduced into the feed- 
ing of our cattle and sheep. 

These facts deserve the particular attention of the 
farmers who are desirous of improving their pecuniary 
condition. It is obvious how much would be gained by 
the cultivation which is here suggested ; how much more 
stock would be raised. How much the dairy produce 
might be increased ; and how much the means of enrich- 
ing the land and improving the cultivation, would be 
constantly extending and accumulating. But where we 
find, on a farm of two hundred acres, that the farmer 
cultivates only two acres of potatoes, one acre of ruta 
baga, and perhaps a quarter of an acre of carrots, we 
call this “getting along” in the common phrase; but we 
can hardly dignify it with the name of farming. I am 
aware that labor of proper kind in many cases is difficult 
to be procured, and with our habits, as difficult to be 
managed. Farming, likewise, situations be successful- 
ly managed, unless the farmet has capital to employ 
equal at least, to one year’s manure and one year’s crops. 
A large portion of our farmets also, from the nature of 
their habits and style of living, are so prosperous and in- 
dependent, they have no occasion to extend their culti- 
vation beyond what it now is, in order to meet their 
wants; and to incur all the trouble, vexation and risk 
of employing more labor, expending more capital, and 
increasing their cares.—Colman’s Report. 





Manufactory of Pins. 


On a visit to Derby, Conn., some weeks since, I had 
the pleasure of inspecting the Pin Manufactory of Dr. 
Howe. The apparatus by which the pins are made isa 
new invention of the Doctor, and is one of the most in. 
genious and beautiful pieces of mechanism in the whole 
circle of the arts. It is impossible for me to give you 
any adequate description uf it. ‘Those who have any 
fondness for mechanical ingenuity must see it for them- 
selves. Generally, I may state that the wire from 
which the pins are to be made, is passed in at one end 
of the machine, cut into the requisite lengths, and 
passed from point to point till the pins are headed, 
ground, and fitted for the process of silvering and put- 
ting up. The whole operation may be distinctly seen, 
and as one pair of forceps hands the pin along to its 
neighbor, it is difficult to believe that the machine itself 
is not an intelligent being. The pins are all of one so. 
lid piece of wire, and possess an advantage in this re- 
spect over those in which the head is wound on, and thus 
liable to come off, often to the great inconvenience of 
tender fingers. The process is exceedingly rapid. I 
think Dr. Howe informed me that one machine would 
make 17,000 pins in 11 hours; and a new machine, 
which he had just put into operation, would make 27,- 
000 in the same time! Formerly it required several 
men to make one pin—one to head it, one to point it, 
&c.—and then only a few thousand could be made ina 
day ; but one man will superintend twelve of these ma- 
chines, and, at the lowest estimate, manufacture 200,-. 
000 pins daily! 

This establishment is in a new and beautiful village, 
which they call Birmingham, after the Birmingham of 
England, I suppose, as it appears to be distinguished 
for the manufacture of “ hard-ware,” such as augers 
nails, sheet iron and copper, and a variety of other arti- 
cles, mostly of a superior quality. You have a hand. 
some view of the village, just as you enter the town of 
Derby from New Haven, thrown in between the hills, 
and taken in connection with the surrounding scenery, 
constituting one of those romantic and cheerful pres- 
pects which so often delight us in passing over the rug- 
ged surface of New England.— New Haven Record. 





To Raise Early Peas. 


Mr. Knight, the President of the London Horticultu. 
ral Society, has described his method of raising early 
peas, which is as follows: 

On March Ist, the ground being previously prepared, 
part of the seed was sown as usual, in drills, where the 
plants were to remain; at the same time, other peas of 
the same early kind, were sown in circles within the 
circumference of pots, ten inches in diameter. These 
pots were filled with a compost made of equal parts of 
thin turf, to which much lifeless herbage was attached, 
and unfermented horse-dung without litter, and a quan. 
tity of ashes of burnt toon A containing a considerable 
portion of burnt mould, equivalent in bulk to about one- 
twelfth of the other materials. Equal parts of fresh soil, 
with unfermented horse.dung with litter, and a small 
quantity of quick lime or wood ashes, would wey 
operate as powerfully as the compost above described. 
The whole was reduced to fragments, and well inter- 
mixed. The pots were filled with it to within an inch 
of their tops. On the surface of this compost the peas 
were planted, and covered withcommon mould. The 

remained in the peach-house till the plants were an 
inch high; they were then removed into the open air, 








but were protected — the nights. 
In the last week in March, tlte plants were taken 























































































from the pots and planted in rows in the ground; near- 
ly the whole of the compost adhered firmly tothe'r rvots, 
and their growth wa@not checked by the transplanting. 
They were placed contiguous to those previously sown, 
and a small quantity of the compost was added, and 
then the soil closed round their roots. Sticks, &c. were 
provided in proper time. On April 29th, the plants 
sown in the pots were 15 inches high, while their neigh- 
bors which had been originally sown in the soil, were 
only 4 inches. These plants produced their fruit 12 
days earlier than the others, and gave a more rapid suc- 
cession of crops. 


Mr. Knight attributes this partly to the heat of the 
unfermented manure ; it having been often observed, he 
says, that snow does not lie so long on ground manured 
the previous season with fresh unfermented horse-dung, 
as on ground not manured, showing that the manure re- 
tains or produces a considerable degree of heat, though 
it may not be sensible to the touch of a warm-blooded 
animal; partly to the stimulant nature of the compost, 
and partly to the favorable state of the soil in which 
they were placed, as peas never thrive in strong soils, 
particularly when it has been pressed down and sodden- 
ed by rain.—N. E. Far. 





How to Cultivate Mulberries. 


The time will soon be at hand to put out mulberry 
cuttings and roots, and as the business is new, it is not 
fully understood. The best practical men admit thata 
light, sandy loam is the best for trees,—all cold, clam- 
my, wet soils to be avoided. Theearth should be well 
ploughed and harrowed, and made as free as possible 
from every foreign substance. For cuttings, it is thought 
that most plants will be gained by having but one bud 
on each ; but it is optional with the cultivator, as either 
way will answer. They should be placed in the earth 
with the eye uppermost, giving the top a little inclina. 
tion to the south, crowding the soil closely about it 
with the thumb and finger, and then drawing over it a 
slight covering of an inch or two of earth. Another 
more expeditiuus way is to dre» the cuttings like corn, 
with the eye uppermost, aad then pressing the earth 
upon them with a hoe. Layers should be put down in 
a trench a few inches below the ground; and the roots, 
when put out, must have at least one eye connected with 
them. When trees are designed only for market, they 
should be about three feet apart and the rows about four 
feet wide. When put out as permanent trees for feed. 
ing worms, the distance should be six feet at least each 
way. Seed should be suaked twenty-four hours in 
warm water, and then rolled in wood ashes. Sow it on 
rich soil, cover it a quarter of an inch, and press the 
earth. Keep the plants free from weeds, whether they 
are from seed or cuttings.—Northampton Courier. 





Extraordinary Cows. 


Great efforts are made in some sections of the coun. 
try to improve the breed of Horned Cattle and Horses, 
but too little attention is paid to prime milch Cows.— 
Why a farmer or any other person should be willing to 
keep an unproductive animal when a far more product- 
ive one would cost no more for its support, is a wretch. 
ed species of political economy. The value of a piece 
of ground is in proportion to its products, and the actu- 
al worth of a cow is predicated upon the quantity and 
goodness of the milk she yields. Therefore it is the 
worst folly to feed a poor animal at the same expense 
required to support a good cow. The original outla 
may be more, but in the end the inc yield will 
greatly augment the owner's profits. Mr. Colman’s: 
Second Report mentions some superior cows: in Berk. 
shire, some of which probably can be equalled in Hamp. 
shire. Mr. S. D. Colt of Pittsfield has a cow whose 
milk yielded 193 pounds of butter in 148 days. Mr. 
Merril has one which gives 30 beer quarts daily. Mr. 
Fenn of Stockbridge has a cow, eight years old, which 
has produced in one week I2 lbs. 9 oz. butter, besides 
milk and cream used in the family. Wm. Dewey of 
Alford has a cow which has produced for some time 14 
tbs. of butter a week. Mr. Stephen Willard of Stock- 
bridge has acow which produced in 321 successive days, 
331 lbs. of butter. Mr. Ashton of Ashfield owns a cow 
whose product for less than 8 months last year was 303 
Ibs. of butter. None of these animals had extra feeding. 
—WNorthampton Cou. 





Tue Larcest Mutticavwis Story ret, is told by the 
Bridgton (N. J.) Chronicle. A gentleman in i 
some five or six years since, obtained and planted a mul. 
berry tree in his garden, where it had stood untouched 
till the past winter, when it attracted the attention of 
some one in the trade, who offered the owner three cents 
a bud for the top of it. 

The bargain was struck, and on cutting off the braneh- 
es, and counting the buds, they amounted to twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, there being 41,661 buds on 








' tree. 
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Far Cow.—Dr. Robert Starkweather of Chesterfield, 
on the 3lst of Decomber, 1838, killéd a small cow four 
years old, weighing 1005 Ibs. had 2173 of tallow in. 
cluding the kidneys ; had 188 Ibs. after it was tried.— 
She gave milk two years of the time without intermis- 
sion. 

Woot.—The Rutland Herald says, a lot of 12,000 lbs. 
of washed fleece wool, first rate, was recently sold in 
that town for 58 cents. 


Manacement or Pourtry.— An Inquirer” asks us 
how he is to manage to make his hens lay eggs? and 


in reply to his inquiry we would remark, that he should | 


rovide them, at some place convenicnt to the hen- 
10use, With lime and gravel, and give them fresh water 
daily; that they should be alternately fed with parched 
corn, wheat, and buckwheat, and occasionally to be 
given a few cabbage leaves when the ground is covered 
with snow.—Far. and Gard. 


Propvucr or coop Farawine.—John Fenno, wi of 
Chelsea, raised last year from 81 rods of ground, 40,980 
pounds, or 983 bushels, 60 pounds to the bushel, of Su- 
gar Beets, and 26 bushels of Ruta Bagas. The seed 
was planted in rows 3 feet apart, and the beets 10 inches | 
in the rows. ‘The land was arich piece, well ma- 
nured with barn-yard manure, sea mud, and leached 
ashes. 


Extraorpinary Cow.—A cow, the property of Mr. 
F. Kent of Springfield, Mass., during 60 days, com. 
mencing June last, gave 1346 quarts of milk! averaging 
25} quarts of milk por day. The largest yield was 
11 quarts in the morning, and 11 im the evening. 

To Sarr Butren.—Beat very well up together, in a 
marble mortar, half a pound of common salt, four 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar. ‘Toevery pound of new- 
ly made butter (the milk being well drawed off by beat- 
ing,) put an ounce of the mixed powder, incorporate it 
well, put the butter in pots for keeping. In about a 
month—not before—it will be fit for use; and it will 
continue, for ten years, as good as butter newly salted. 








Mulberry Trees, &c. 











TO FARMERS!!! 
HE subscriber having obtained the exclusiye right 
of making, using, and vending Locklin’s’ Patent 
Cast Iron Plough,—offers them on favorable terms to the 
farmers of this county. ‘This plough, after having been 
thoroughly tested, is conceded to be the best plough in 
use. Ii turns a clean and handsome furrow, and draws 





with at least one THIRD less power, than any one now in | 
operation. All of which can be substantiated by Tria, | 
and by the very best references. Some of which are | 
subjoined. 
PUBLIC NOTICE. | 

Whereas, Nathan Locklin, of the town of Sparta, in 








M. PRINCE & SON still have the following trees for sale. 
35,000 genuine Morus Multicaulis trees, from 1 to 6 feet 
high, which will be sold either trimmed or untrimmed, or in cuttings. 
The wood of these trecs is perfectly mature and they have beea well 
preserved from all injury. 
42,000 genuine Alpine trecs of a very superior character, at least 
equal, to any in the Union. z 
10,000 of the splendid Morus Expanes, 5 to 9 fect high and much 
branched, remarkable for its great caceilence meveryrespect. This 
is the only large parcel of this tree existing in this country. 
w 75.000 Canton, Bruesa, Morus Plata, Rose of Lombardy, Roman, 
Pyramidalia, Oriental, White Italian and other kiods—all of which 
will be sold at prices deemed moderate. 
Also a large assortment of the Silk Worm’s Eggs, of the most 
choice and valuable kinds. ‘ 
Ample directions for the culture and successful propagation of all 
kinds of Mulberry trees will be given to every purchaser. 
Finshing, near New-York, April 17, 1839. 


ap 27 4t 


1500 Morus Morelli or Alpine Mulberry Trees 
FOR SALE BY ELLWANGER & ROGERS. 
UCH having been said about the Morus Moretti being a hardy 
species capable of standing this country, FE. & R. have im- 
ported some very fine trees with the determination to make the ex 
periment. They have avout 1500 more than they intend to set out, 
which will be sold cheap for cash. 
Green-house, corner of Buffalo and Sophia sts. } 
Rochester, April 23, 1239. ap 27-1f 
Improved China and Berkshire Pigs. 
HE subscriber keeps constantly on hand and for sale the above 
very superior hogs. They are the very choicest kinds of Eng- 
Jand and America, and are universally preferred by all who pay the 
least attention to the improvement of their stock. 
The Berkshires are large, casily weighing 400 te 600 Iba., accord- 
ing to keep, at 18 months old, and grown hogs of this breed have been 








sold the past year in Kentucky from $200 up to $500 per pair. The Chi- 
ha are ft smaller race and much finer in their points A ond the Berkshire, 
and weigh at i8 mouths 300 to 400 Ibs. They are celebrated 
fur the delicacy of their meat, easiness to keep, and aptitude to fat- 
ten, and for producing a more repid improvement in crossing with 
the common hog than any other breed known. 

If called upon, the subscriber will give the most satisfactory refe- 
rence of the perfect purity in blood of the above animals, and tho 
superiority and care of his breeding, and residing as he does at the 
greet shipping port of the lakes, Western gentlemen, in addressing 

ir orders to him, make a considerable saving in the charges 
of feed rane traneper 

Pices of Berkshire ; 

aud shipped,...... oc ese ceseeccccccccessccscc eG OO * 

CE, BOinns 090 025 00080 080 9 ccee Cone ceccce Seccses conceees 15 00 

When taken at the farm without box, $2 per pair lees will be charg- 
e . Crosses of the above with each other called the Tuscarora, and 

“wgland the Tonkay breed, at 15 to 20 doltars per pair. 

_ «igs will not be considered as engaged uuless the amount of them 
ie remitted at the time of ordering, or refereuce given. Address, 
post paid, A. B. ALLEN. 

Builulo, March, !£29.—mar 9-m3t wit 

_ As the subscriber intends hereafter to confine his breeding exelu 
sively to the Berkshire and China, he will sei! his crosses of ‘the 
Lesetester with the above. Pigs six to ten weeks old, $8 @ $12 
per pair, and grown breeding sows of the same at $15 @ $30. 

Buffalo, 2d April, 1420-ap 27-w3tm@t A. B. ALLEN. 


per pair, 6to8 wecks old, caged 


. Morus Multicaulis. 
OR SALE—One thorsund five hundred genuine Morus Multi- 
Caulis trees, with cutt) them: they are of thrifty vigorous 
growth, the woud we lis Dene. They are choice treca. 
eh te Me ts Multicaulis cuttings for sale, if applied for soon. 
ca it and Orsamental Trees, Shrubs, Green House Plants, &e. for 
gale as usual. r ASA ROWE 


Greece, Monro: Co., March; Tth, 1839 mliw6t 











the county of Livingston, and state of New York, has | 
made an improved Cast Iron Plough, which greatly | 
excels any other Plough before offered to the Ameri. | 
ean public. This plough has been tested by use for two 
years, by our best Farmers, and on various kinds of land, 
such as Genesee flats, stubble and straw, clover, wet 
muck, stoney and oak grub lands; also sward land in 
all kinds of soil. 


It is with confidence, (and this confidence is support 
ed by experience and observation, and the following | 
highly respectable authority,) that he assures the pub- | 
lic that there is no plough that can compete with it, | 
for the two following reasons, viz: it will run one-third | 
easier than any other, doing the same work ; also, it is | 
stronger, and holds easier, doing the work handsomer, 
and leaving the land much lighter. 
L. A. Ward, James Abbott, 
Samuel P. St John, Wm. H. Reynale, 
W. H. Steele, Luther Melon, 
G. W. Stevens, Ieander Bevery, 
E. L. Arnent, S. R. T. Wood, 
Elijah Wilcox, Darius Markham, 
E. W. Porter, J. P. Price, 
Gideon Osborn, Wm. Wells, 
James D. McCurdy, Henry Wagoner, 
J. H. Consalus, Otbinal Bagler, 
Dyer Kingsley, Henry Kelsey, 
Michacl! Drusbach, J. 'T. Beach, 
W. 8S. Fullerton, Joseph Bowers, 
R. W. Fitch, W. F. Reese, 
Jas. Hutchinson, Agent P. W. Clark, 
for James Wadsworth, Cyrus Jones, 
Frederick Marshall, Eli Bullock, 
Egbert Coleman, N. E. Austin, 


Hermitage, May 4th, 1838. 
Dear Sir :—lI consider your Locklin Patent Plough | 
a perfect article. It runs deep and light, and makes a 
fine large furrow. I think it well worthy the attention 
of all farmers. Yours, Truly, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Mr. Locklin, Dean Sin.—.We hereby certify that | 
we have used the Locklin Patent Plough, for some time | 
and can safely recommend it to the consideration of the | 











kind we ever used. It turns a clean handsome furrow, | 
and draws one third easier thanany plough within our 
knowledge. 

Judge Rosebrugh, 
Ezra Rosebrugh, 
Isaac Moore, 
John Nutt, 

John Stanley, 
W.H. Scott, Dep. Shff. Geneseo 
Gen. D. McNair, “ 
Horace Miller, Mt. Morris. 


The subscriber will furnish the above ploughs at 
wholesale to country merchants. 


Groveland. 

Brighton. 
do 

Mt. Hope. 





Oxp Iron wanted in exchange for the above plouglis | 
—also Plough Timber and country produce in general. | 
Manufactured and for sale at the Rochester Eagle | 
Furnace—also at the Wholesale and Retail Grocery and | 
Provision Store of Langworthy & Lee, 41 Exchange | 
st. A. j. LANGWORTHY. 


Corner Mill and Furnace sts. —-Near the Genesee Falls. 
April 5th, 1839. aprim 
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Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 


T this old established stand, the enbscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the publie, that they have made extensive ar- 
tangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
hushandry, viz :—Agricultural implementa, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Gerkshire piga, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica- 
tions on Rural subjects, &e, 
Published here the Rural Library, S. Fleet, editor,a fow copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work is to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
pravigns; subscription $3, Subscriptions received for the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &e. &e. J. W. WEAVER & CO, 
I April 20 wmly 76 Barlny-st, New-York 











. ‘ For Sale. 
SMALL FARM, finely situated, and of uncommon produc 
liveness, near alarge village on the Erie Canal, and admirably 





adapted to the dairy bustwess and marketing. For further particu- 
are, and terms, imquire at this office. 4 Buc. 29-1! 





Farming Comunity as being the best article of the | 





Splendid Collection of Fruit Trees, 


HIE proprietors of the Albany Nursery have just impo 
the celebrated nursery of + Money lentes, FIVE THOUSAND, 
PEACH, PLUM, and CHERRY TREES, of one and two year’s 
growth from the graft, selected varicties of the most choice fruit.— 
This size of trees has boen sclected as best adapted for transplanting 
not five per cent, having failed of many thousands heretofore import. 
ed for our nursery. The fruit will be warranted what it purports to 

be, and the varieties of choice kinds. At the usual prices. 
Also—Fnglish and Scotch Elms, European Larch, Scotch fire 
(emall,) European mountain ash by the hundred, double white and 
scarlet flowering hawthorns, weeping cypreas—Tartarian Siberian 
Chinese arbe vite, &c., besides the ound stock of Nursery Plants. 

Orders transmitted. apl3 3t J. BUEL & Co. 


Seed Store Agencies. 


AV ENFRAL assortment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, put 
up at the Rochester Seed Store, may be found at the following 

aces; and printed Catalogues can be had on a plication : 
suffalo..W. & G. Bryant. Nunda..W. M. Chipman. 
Lockport. .8. H. Marks & Co. Canandaigaa. .B. F. Clark. 
Albion... Rathbone & Clark. Geneva. .J. N. Bogert. 
Brockport. -Geo. Allen, Waterloo..Abram Deuel. 
Batavia.-J.V.D. Verplanck. Auburn. .Horace Hills. 
Le Roy. .Tompkins & Morgan. Palmyra. .Hoyt & May. 
Attica. .R. & a Wells. Newark. .E. B. Doane. 
Perry. L. B. Parsons & Son, Syracuse... B. Fitch & Co. 
Geneseo. .J. F. & G. W. Wyman.Utica. .J. E. Warner. 
Mt. Morris. .R. Bleeper. Oswego. .(will be supplied soon.) 

All the ordinary kinds of seeds are putup in small papers as usual 
and those kinds mostly wanted in larger quantities, are put up in 
packages by weight, Persons wishing other kinds, or larger quanti- 
ties, may leave their orders with the agents and the articles will be 
forwarded. 

The character of these seeds is now generally known. and tho 
increased demand for them is their best recommendation. But for the 
benefit of those agencies that are newly established, I would say, 
that if these seeds, on fair trial, do not prove euperior to those gene- 
rally hawked through the country, | shall be satisfied that seven 
year’s experience has failed to teach me the trade, and will quit the 
business. M. B. BATEHAM, 

Kochester, N. Y., April Ist, 1839. 

Ky" Subscriptions for this paper will be received by all the above 
named agents of the Rochester Beod Store. 








To Farmers, 


p* DUCE STORE.—The subseriber has removed his Store from 

the corner of Exchange and Buialo sts., to No 33 Exchange 
st.,near the Canal. Where he will pay cash and the highest prices 
for Timothy and Flax Seeds, Corn, Vats, White Beans, Pork, But 
‘ter Lard, flame, &e- 

Just received, a superior quality of Large, Medium, and Smali 
Clover Seed, and a quantity of clean Timothy Seed 

Farmers are respectfully mvited to give hima call before purchasing 
or disposing of the above articles elaewhere 
SIMEON P. ALCOTT, 
Rochester, April Ath, 1539. [6t} Agent. 


New Arrangements. 


VHF subscriber would respeetfally inform the public, that he has 
taken the entire management of the Rochester Sced Stoe. 
Having had seven years’ exporioace in the business in this place, ho 
Matters himself that hie knowledge of the wants of the community, 
amd his facilitios for supplying those wants, will enable him to give 
the fullost sausfaction, sad secure for the establishment a contuu 
wee of that public coufidence and liberal patronage which it has 
hitherto received. 

He has now on hand a very large assortment of English and 
American Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the best kinds and 
latest growth, and several tons weight additional will be received 
direct from England on the opening of navigation. 

The regolar agents for the establishment will be supplied imme- 
sijately. 

Catalogues may be had gratis on application. 

Rochester, March Let, 189. M. B. BATRHAM. 


\ 7M. PRINCE & SONS will make sales of trees and cuttings 

of the genuine Chinese Morus multicaulis, Morus Expansa, 
Alpine, Broussa, Canton, and other varicties, deliverable to the pur- 
chaser at such period in the «pring a4 ia convenient to them, and will 
enter into contracts accordingly. Prices and termes for the trees and 
cuttings will be forwarded to all who may apply for them by mail, 
ws well as prices of Silk Worm Eaga, Mulberry seed, &c. The 
Multuecaulis ty es are remarkably vigorous, aad as wo first imported 
the genuine tree, purchasers are sure of obtaining the true kind. It 
is from this cause and from the great attention paid by them, that 
the trees they have sold have given universal satisfaction. 

N. B. Fruit and Ormamodtal Trees, Plants and Seods, can be 
supplied to any extent, and all articles will be packed so as to sup- 
port any voyage and be forwagded in the most careful manner. 

Flushing, near New York, Feb. 12, 1839. feb 23 10t 











Fruit Trees for Sale. 


fig subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Frait Trees, grafted and i- 
ocolated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell on the most reasonable terms. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON. 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old ArrLe 
REES. 








Morus Multicaulis, 
FINE lot for sale ; also, a few English Hawthorn of large BIZ, 
a very desirable lot, by Ss. MOULSON, 
February 27. Front street. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y¥- 


4 hin establishment now comprises over 20 acres, covered com: 
pactly with trees and plants in different «tages of their growth. 
The cubseriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Neciarines, 
Cleinces, Currants, Gooseberry a, Tn « rries jrape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plante, Hardy Roses, Vimes, 
Creepors, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splendid 
Peonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &c. 

Aliso, a inrge collection of Green House Plants, of choice and se- 
lect varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respect(ully solicited. Trees and Plants, when ordered, 1r¢ 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rocheater. : 

Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
paper. 

‘ ae will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
y catag at the office of the Geneseo Farmer _ 
*® pABA ROWL. 





Ap ib 1, 1sss. 





